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woman could spin two threads at once ; and now a girl in 
Lowell spins a hundred. 

We have given but a meagre abstract of the lecture which 
we heard Mr. Ladd deliver on a Congress of Nations. Our 
readers perceive that it must have been extremely rich in 
curious and important matter; and the variety of facts and an- 
ecdotes which he scattered through the whole, rendered it 
equally instructive and amusing. 



EXPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

This exposition, made some time ago by our Secretary 
through the columns of leading religious newspapers, we began 
to copy in a late number of our work, but have not been able 
till now to finish. We hope most of our readers have already 
seen it ; but we still think best to lay the whole before our 
readers, if not for their present gratification, yet for the con- 
venience of future reference. 

II. Its Object. 

' The Constitution of our Society restricts us to the single 
object of international war; and we endeavored years ago to 
guard the community against confounding the cause of peace 
with foreign topics. Our object is to prevent war ; and we do 
not feel ourselves, as a Society, required or permitted to agitate 
the much vexed question, whether civil government has a right 
in any case to take the life of its own subjects. This point we 
do not regard as coming within our province, but leave our mem- 
bers, on this just as upon any other point in politics, morals or 
religion, to think as they please, without feeling as a Society 
any responsibility for their opinions.'* 

' Our sole object is the peace of nations ; and we hold 
ourselves responsible for nothing beyond this single purpose. 
We seek only to prevent war; but war is not a quarrel be- 
tween individuals, nor strife in families or churches ; not a par- 
ent chastising his children, or a teacher his pupils ; not a mag- 

* Ninth Report, p. 11. 
VOL. II. NO. XIII. 17* 
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istrate punishing a criminal legally sentenced to the prison or 
the gallows ; not a government suppressing mobs or insurrec- 
tions with the sword of civil authority ; not an individual resist- 
ing unto death a highway robber, or a midnight assassin. On 
such points the cause of peace, like that of temperance, leaves 
its friends to think as they please, without calling them to ac- 
count, or holding itself accountable, for their opinions. With 
such topics we have nothing to do as promoters of peace be- 
tween nations. Our whole object is the abolition of war ; and 
war is a conflict of nations by force. We are concerned 
only with contests in which the parties are nations, and the 
instrument of contention, force or violence unto death ; but in 
the case of a parent and his children, of a teacher and his pu- 
pils, of a traveller and a highway robber, of government and a 
criminal, a mob, or a body of insurgents, is there a conflict by 
such an instrument between nations? No; it is an affair be- 
tween individuals, or between government and its own sub- 
jects ; relations with which the cause of peace, strictly under- 
stood, has nothing to do.'* 

In one of our tracts we stereotyped the same views. 'All 
the social relations of mankind may be reduced to three 
classes; — the relation of individuals to one another; the rela- 
tion of individuals to society, of citizens to government ; and 
the relation of one society or government to another. The 
principles of peace are applicable to all these relations ; but 
the cause of peace is concerned only with the intercourse of 
governments, and aims merely to prevent ivar between na- 
tions. 

Nor is such a restriction peculiar ; for it forms the very basis 
of united action among the friends of temperance. Tiie prin- 
ciples of that reform are applicable to all kinds of drink and 
food ; but, in the cause of temperance, they are restricted to 
the use of alcoholic or intoxicating liquors. Its friends may, 
each for himself, extend its principles as far as they please; 
but the cause itself does not meddle with tea or coffee, tobacco, 
or opium, or animal food. It may be said, for it has been, 
that its principles, if carried out, would lead to the utter ex- 
clusion of such articles; but, for such a conclusion, whether 
right or wrong, the friends of temperance do not, in their asso- 
ciated capacity, make themselves responsible. They go 
merely for the prevention of drunkenness ; and, however ex- 
tensive or important may be the legitimate application of their 

* Tenth Eepoit, p. 7. 
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principles, their cause is concerned with applying them solely 
to the use of such drinks as will intoxicate. 

It is thus with the cause of peace. However extensively 
applicable its principles may be, we aim, as a society of peace- 
makers, at the application of them only to the conduct of one 
nation towards another, and shall accomplish our whole object 
by persuading them to regulate their intercourse on the pacific 
principles of the gospel. If it be said, that wars can never 
cease so long as capital punishments disgrace the statute books 
of Christendom, and strife continues among individuals, fami- 
lies, and churches, we reply that tea, and coffee, and tobacco, 
and theatres, and gaming-houses, are all so many incentives to 
intemperance, yet no one deems it any part of the temperance 
cause to meddle with such things. 

This singleness of aim excludes a variety of objects which 
have sometimes been attributed to the cause of peace. If our 
only province is the intercourse of nations, and our sole object 
the prevention of international wars, than we have, as friends 
of peace, nothing to do with capital punishments, or the right 
of personal self-defence, or the question of discarding all phys- 
ical force from the government of states, schools, and families. 
We go merely against war ; and war is a " contest by force 
between nations." It is not only conflict unto death, but 
conflict between governments alone; and neither a parent or 
teacher chastising his child or his pupil, nor a father defending 
his family against the midnight assassin, nor a traveller resist- 
ing the highway robbev, nor a ruler inflicting the penalties of 
law upon a criminal, can properly be called war, both because 
in most of these cases there is really no conflict, and because 
the parties in them all are either individuals, or government and 
individuals, n^t nations alone. The cause of peace is not en- 
cumbered with such cases, but confines itself to the single ob- 
ject of abolishing the custom of international war.' 

III. Its Principles. 

There is some diversity of views among our own members ; 
tut such diversity we cheerfully tolerate, and discard the Pro- 
crustean maxim of forcing every body into exact coincidence 
with ourselves on all points. We apply no tests, and demand 
no pledges, but insist merely on cooperation in the use of ap- 
propriate and indispensable means for the accomplishment of 
our object. In one of our tracts we say, 'if perfect identity of 
views were necessary to concert of action, there could be no 
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such concert in any cause. Such identity does not exist in the 
cause of temperance or anti-slavery, of Bibles, tracts, or edu- 
cation, in any enterprise of benevolence or reform. There is 
all the similarity of views requisite to union of efforts ; and it 
would be easy to find among the friends of peace a platform 
of common principles sufficiently broad for them all to stand 
upon, and work together in consistent, harmonious, effective 
cooperation. 

I. We all regard war as a mass of evils ; as one of the 
worst scourges, if not the very worst, that ever smote our world : 
as extremely pernicious in all its appropriate influences on the 
temporal and spiritual interests of mankind. — 2. We hold war 
to be morally wrong; wrong in its origin, in its principles, in 
its motives, in its means, and all its legitimate results ; as a 
crying offence against God, and the chief sin of all ages and 
and climes. The whole war-system we regard as a tissue of 
folly, guilt, and mischief. — 3. We all think war impossible 
without deep criminality on one side, if not on both, and sure 
in its progress to involve both parties in a series of the worst 
crimes ; for every war, however begun, is prosecuted on each 
side with essentially the same feelings, and by the very same 
deeds. — 4. We agree in our views concerning the moral char- 
acter of nearly all the wars that have ever occurred. We 
unite in condemning every war of pride or jealousy, of avarice 
or ambition, of revenge, prevention, or redress ; and few if any 
other wars can be found on the pag°s of secular history. — 5. 
Even wars called defensive, not a few of us regard as in all 
cases contrary to the gospel, and none of ms allow them except 
as a last resort for the preservation of life; for, if any other ex- 
pedient, any amount of injury short of our own destruction, will 
suffice, the lowest views of peace would not justify a resort to 
the sword. — 6. We think, also, that nations ought, like indi- 
viduals, to regulate their intercourse by the gospe'i ; and we 
have only to ascertain and apply its principles. — 7. Such an 
application of the gospel to international intercourse constitutes 
the sum of all the means we would employ in the caus<a of 
peace. — 8. We believe, too, that war can be banished entirety 
from Christian nations ; but we think specific means indispen- 
sable for the purpose, and the use of them incumbent on all the 
inhabitants of Christendom, especially on the professed disci- 
ples of the Prince of peace. 

We differ, then, only on a single point of this great cause — 
he moral character of wars strictly defensive. Even this dif- 
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ference is mainly theoretical ; for we unite in condemning most 
of the wars called defensive, and can find very few that any 
friend of peace would attempt to justify. We may disagree 
concerning the strict inviolability of human life, on the subject 
of capital punishments, respecting the right of the magistrate 
to use the sword in suppressing mobs and insurrections ; but 
these points form no part of our cause ; and it is no more re- 
sponsible for the views of its friends concerning them, than the 
cause of temperance is for the religious or political creed of its 
supporters. We are concerned solely with the intercourse of 
one government with another ; and these questions belong not 
to the cause of peace, but to the internal operations of govern- 
ment, to its treatment of its own subjects. 

IV. Its Measures. 

Our measures are very simple, and quite free from objection. 
' Christendom is our only field. Our efforts are restricted to 
countries blest with the light of revelation ; and our hopes will 
be fully realized, when wars shall cease wherever Christianity 
prevails. 

All our means for the accomplishment of this object are in- 
cluded in a right application of the gospel to the intercourse of 
nations. But communities are composed of individuals ; and 
the pacific influences of the gospel must be brought to bear 
first upon individuals, in rectifying their views on this subject, 
and in forming such a public sentiment as shall discard the 
war-system, and introduce pacific expedients for the adjust- 
ment of all international disputes. Public opinion is the grand 
instrument ; it does more to control Christendom than all her 
bayonets ; and, could it through the civilized world be arrayed 
against this custom as it is now in New England against the 
kindred practice of duelling, rulers would soon find means 
enough to settle their differences without the sword. 

We would take the best measures thus to change the war- 
sentiments of mankind ; but we decline, for many reasons, the 
use of tests and pledges for this purpose. 1. The pulpit we 
would place in the van of our auxiliaries ; for it is the power 
of ministers alone to revolutionize on this subject the views of 
all Christendom. To this duty we would urge them by the 
strongest motives ; for the living voice is needed to awaken 
inquiry, and prepare the way for all our other instrumentali- 
ties. — 2. The press, an engine of vast moral power, we would 
set and keep at work until, through books, and pamphlets, and 
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tracts, and newspapers, and every class of periodicals, it shall 
speak in the ear of all reading communities on this subject. 
— 3. We would especially enlist churches of every name. We 
regard them as societies appointed by God himself for the uni- 
versal spread of peace ; and they should all examine this sub- 
ject till their views are settled, and then let the world know 
what they think concerning the incompatibility of war with 
their religion. They should also (rain up all under their care 
in the principles of peace, pray much for its universal preva- 
lence, and hold forth before the whole world the light of their 
own consistent example. Let them do only these things, and 
war will soon cease from Christendom forever. — 4. We would 
also solicit the aid of pious parents, of teachers in Sabbath 
schools, and instructors in all Christian seminaries of learning. 
Here are the chief nurseries of peace ; and in these must one 
day be trained up a generation of such peacemakers as shall 
spontaneously keep the peace of the world. — 5. Still more do 
we rely on women. They mould the character of the young ; 
and, if they will infuse the principles of peace into every mind 
under their care, wars must of necessity cease with the very 
next generation. — 6. The formation of peace societies we do 
not urge ; but wherever is found a degree of intelligence and 
interest sufficient to sustain them well, we would encourage a 
simple organization. 

We insist on the necessity of means. God accomplishes no 
ends without them ; and the means of his own appointment are 
just as necessary for the spread of peace as for the conversion 
of the world. Only such means we aim to use ; and we would 
fain keep at work in this cause a system of operations very like 
those in the temperance reform. Agents, and tracts, and pe- 
riodicals, and other instrumentalities, must be employed on a 
large scale ; and these will require, not so much money as the 
leading enterprises of Christian benevolence, but far more than 
most persons suppose. It would cost some $5000 to put a 
single tract, at one cent apiece, in every family of New Eng- 
land alone, and about $30,000 for the whole country, besides 
a still larger sum to sustain such other instrumentalities as the 
cause demands. These funds must come, if at all, from the 
professed fiends of peace ; and the Christian community ought 
to form plans and habits of regularly contributing to this 
cause, as to kindred enterprises of benevolence and reform.' 

These extracts from our standard publications will enable 
the community to judge for themselves of the American Peace 
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Society. The field it covers must be occupied by some 
body ; and it lies with the Christian public to say, whether it 
shall be occupied by an organization like ours, or be left to 
pass into the hands of men who will turn it from its simple de- 
sign, and make it a crusade against all human governments, in- 
cluding the Christian church and ministry. Now is the time 
for them to decide the question by rallying in support of the 
cause under the banners of a national society which has for 
years been steadily earning more and more of public favor and 
patronage. 



WAR AND THE SABBATH. 

"There is no evidence," says a missionary among the Ar- 
menians,* " of the spiritual ruin of these nominally Christian 
churches more striking, than the universal profanation of the 
Sabbath. It is with them a day of revelry. The first noise that 
saluted our ears this morning, was that of the boisterous song, 
the dance, and the shrill Turkish fiddle, arising from the carousal 
of a wedding celebration in a neighboring house. But Sabbath- 
breaking here is not merely of native growth. On every second 
Sabbath a steamer, belonging to a Christian people, comes in 
from Constantinople, drawing after it a train of profanations. 
Crowds of natives gather on the shore, or in boats, to see the 
passengers, or witness the arrival. Guns are frequently fired 
both on board, and on shore ; and at length the crowd dispers- 
es to seek amusement elsewhere." 

In all this we might easily produce from warring Christendom 
many a counterpart. Is not the Sabbath the grand time for 
display and recreation, even in peace, to its four millions of 
soldiers ? Do not the king of France, " His most Christian 
Majesty," and the king of England, " Defender of the Faith 
and Head of the Church," select this sacred day for the re- 

* See Missionary Herald, Vol. 34, pp. 82, 83. 



